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Marketing Perceptions, Jnc. 



•'Pack Projection" Campaign 


This campaign was, by far, the most easily understood of the campaigns exposed for 
review, as well as the most well received. It does not, however, offer consumers a 
compelling reason to buy Player's Navy Cut 

The message conveyed was quickly and easily interpreted: "It seems to be telling you 
to dare to be different." "This cigarette is for free spirits." "Player's are for leaders, not 
followers.” "Player's are different from the rest. They're set apart from the competition." 
"This cigarette stands alone." 

The Pooi Table visual was especially appreciated as an activity many personally 
identify with and enjoy: "Smoking goes with pool." ”1 like to play pool." (We note, 
however, that a few consumers associate pool with Camel cigarettes: "It makes me 
think of Camel, because Camel uses pool tables in their advertising.") 

While the message was understood and the visual appeal of these executions was 
commended, none felt any sense of personalization or self-identification with the ads. 
What the campaign iacks, we were told, is an explanantion as to how Player's Navy 
Cut is different; a personally relevant reason to smoke Player's Navy Cut: "There isn't 
too much of a message, other than try these because they're different. But why are 
they different?" "This doesn't give me a reason to go out and buy them." 

Based on this advertising, most had no idea what to expect from a Player's Navy Cut 
cigarette. When pressed by the moderator, a few offered that they would expect a 
lighter cigarette because of the bright colors depicted in the ads; others argued that 
they anticipated a stronger smoke, "because people who are different usually have 
stronger personalities." 

Finally, a few consumers admitted that "being different" - especially as depicted in the 
Airport visual - is not, for them, something to strive for: "I’d rather be wearing the suit 
and have a briefcase"I’ve been different for a few years, but I still don't have a BMW. 
So I'm tired of being different. I want to put on a suit and be like everyone else." 
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"Subtle Differences" Campaign 


While participants did understand that "one item in each execution was different from 
the rest," few of the consumers with whom we spoke were able to decipher the 
intended message of this campaign. Further, almost ail "explanations" offered by 
participants were wrongly interpreted and negative in nature: rather than aspirational, 
"different" was interpreted as dirty; damaged; used and abused. 

When initially asked for their thoughts and Impressions, many drew a blank: "I have no 
clue as to what they’re trying to say." "There's got to be a point to this advertising ... but 
I don't know what it is." Most could make no viable connection between cigarettes and 
the executions exposed to them: "What does this have to do with cigarettes?" "This 
doesn't sell me cigarettes. It doesn't look like a cigarette ad." "It looks like a Tide 
commercial -- which t-shirt is the whitest?" 

In fact, even after extensive discussion within each group of consumers, many could 
come up with only negative interpretations: "Your eyes and your mind are drawn to 
the imperfections. Why would i buy something that their advertising says Is wrong?" 
"Why would you want the one that's damaged ?" "Are*they trying to say that their 
cigarettes are dirty?" 

Many assumed this advertising to be targeted to low income people: "For people with 
torn jeans who can’t afford to get another pair." "For people who can't afford to buy 
new things all the time." "Cigarettes for the lower class.” The resulting assumption, 
then, was for low quality cigarettes: "These are cheaper cigarettes, for poor people." 
"Another type of generic cigarette." "There are several good new ones, and one bad 
old one. it seems to accentuate the bad old one, so it makes me think that the 
cigarettes will be bad and old. Nasty." 

Some objected to this campaign as suggesting negative emotions associated with 
cigarettes: "Everything that’s supposed to symbolize a cigarette is ail worn out, old, 
and kind of disgusting." 

A few suggested that "different” could be more appealingly conveyed within the arena 
of "unique" but not "damaged": "Why does different have to mean ripped or broken? 
Why can't it just have a different style?" "I'm different. But I'm not beat up!" 
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Even me tew who understood the campaign’s intended message found no personally 
relevant reason for trial: 'They’re saying that there are so many things out there that 
are alike, but there's something different about their brand. But it doesn't state what 
the difference is - they don't tell you why it's different." 
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"Light" Campaign 


The message conveyed as well as the situations depicted in this campaign were 
generally rejected as being "silly," unrealistic, and non-aspirational. 

The message, understood by only a few as one of "acceptance" and "unity," was 
criticized as unrealistic as well as inappropriate for a cigarette ad: 'They're saying that 
anybody will accept you if you smoke a Player’s. But that’s ridiculous." "They're trying 
to say that if you smoke these everybody is going to like you." 

For most, though, no message was communicated. 

None felt they would purposefully put themselves in the uncomfortable situations 
portrayed in these executions, and many ridiculed the scenes: "I'd be afraid to walk up 
to that biker. I'd turn around and run the opposite way!" "A cop would check a guy like 
that. He wouldn't light his cigarette." "The guys in business suits would be looking 
down on the guy in the ieather jacket -- they wouldn't be lighting his cigarette." 

Many were unsure to whom the ads are targeted - although most agreed that it was 
not targeted to them: "Who are they trying to direct this at? I don't think they're 
directing it at me," "I don’t know who they’re advertising to - they've got McGyver, 
Andrew Dice Clay and Ron Howard in there!" 

For some, being "very" different, "markedly" set apart from the crowd - especially as 
depicted by "menacing-looking" men in leather - is non-aspirational: "He's probably 
waiting to pick-pocket somebody." "I’d rather be the guy in the suit." "I want to fit into 
the crowd." 

Additionally, the portrayals of leather-clad rough guys and, especially, bikers led some 
to assume Player’s Navy Cut to be "strong" or "harsh": "It’s a rough cigarette," 

As with the other campaigns exposed in this research, participants remarked that the 
ads tell them nothing specific about the cigarettes, themselves: "It’s not making a 
statement about the cigarette. It could be for Marlboro, it could be for any cigarette.” 
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"Mnemonic" Campaign 


Virtually all of the participants in our sample found this campaign far too obtuse to be 
comprehensible. "Ripped up cars and phones ... this makes no sense." 

When pushed by the moderator for interpretations, most of the men floundered. 
Responses were not even close to the intended message: "I started smoking these 
great cigarettes, and then my suit got ripped, my phone broke, my job ended, my car 
fell apart and my favorite chair fell apart." "Be lazy. Stay home and smoke all day." 
"When your Rolls breaks down, have a cigarette." "Everything is cut -- maybe they 
mean that the cigarettes are half-price." 

At best, a few interpreted the campaign as reaching out to all walks of life, regardless 
of income level or class; "Everybody can smoke this cigarette. The working class, 
people who wear suits and drive Rolls Royces, fat guys who sit in their easy chairs all 
day." "You don't have to be anybody special to smoke a Player's." 

Many sensed a lack of synergy between the objects depicted, and especially the easy 
chair aroused confusion: "The 'chair is telling you to get oft your ass and do something. 
But what about the other things?" "It’s telling you to throw off the shackles of 
responsibility. But most people who do that would want to sit down in that chair and 
watch some television." "If I get rid of the job, HI have no money. And I can’t sit at 
home because the chair is gone." "A lot of people like to sit, relax, watch some TV and 
enjoy a cigarette." "The suit, the telephone and the Rolls go together. But then you’ve 
got the Lazy Boy and the time clock..." 

None had any idea to whom these ads are meant to appeal. Further, none felt that the 
ads spoke to them: "Maybe they're going for the lower class, because of the time 
clock." 'They’re speaking to the upper class, because of the Rolls Royce." "it’s for 
people who don't like responsibility -- people who like to go out and party all the time." 
"It appeals to the homeless, who aren't working, who have no car, no phone, no 
chair..." "A Rolls Royce. a cellular phone, an Armani suit - that doesn’t speak to me!" 

That some of the objects depicted are considered "aspirational" contributed to the 
confusion: "I wouldn't mind having a Rolls Royce!" 
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"Eccentrics" Campaign (2 groups only) 


Described by consumers as "trendy,” "eclectic" and "eccentric,” most agreed that the ■ 
executions representing this campaign were indeed unique in the arena of cigarette 
advertising. Many, however, were "uncomfortable” with the pictures portrayed. 

Interpreting the message as "be different," most remarked that these ads would catch 
their attention: "It would make you take a double look.” Even the few who did not 
understand the message admitted that they would be drawn to take a second look: 
"You might not understand what it's for, but it would make you look." 

Although attention-grabbing, many found the pictures displeasing to view: "I think 
they’re offensive." Additionally, because these consumers could not (and did not want 
to) "relate" to the characters depicted, they could not relate to the brand or what it might 
offer them: "I'd want to be far away from those guys. One guy looks like a fag, and the 
other one looks like some kind of cross-dresser. This wouldn't make me want to 
smoke Player's at all." 

We note that some men in Los Angeles felt that the e’xecutions fell short of the "truly 
bizarre": "If they're going to go eccentric and weird, they should go really weird. The 
weirdest thing is the girl with the long hair, and even that's not so unusual." 

As with the other campaigns exposed, consumers questioned how the cigarettes 
themselves are "different" or "unusual." No specific benefits are offered to prompt trial. 
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Campaigns’ Tag Line: "A Different Kind Of Cut” 
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”A Different Kind Of Cut” 


The tag line used for each campaign, "A Different Kind Of Cut," was questioned in 
much the same manner as was "Navy Cut." While consumers understood this to 
connote "a different kind of person; set apart from the crowd" and could even go so far 
as to anticipate Player's Navy Cut as "a cigarette for people who are bored with the 
same taste, every day," they requested tangible, concrete "news" about the cigarette: 
" Why are the cigarettes different? How are they different?" 
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Reaction To Player's Navy Cut: 
Name, Packaging, Smoking 
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Player’s Navy Cut: The Name 


Many were familiar with the Player's name, some recalling the "black pack." A few 
remarked that they had tried the brand in the past. 

Most everyone questioned the meaning of "Navy Cut": "I’ve never heard of that. What 
does it mean?" "Does it mean that the tobacco is cut differently?" "Are the cigarettes 
cut from a different mold?" 

When asked by the moderator for their assumptions, most thought "Navy Cut" implied 
a stronger tobacco, for a stronger smoke: "Coarser tobacco." "Thicker tobacco." 
"Longer tobacco." "Chewing tobacco." "I think it would be stronger tasting." 

Player’s Navv Cut Packaging Graphics 

While the packaging graphics received mixed responses, consumers did agree that it 
was "eye-catching," "unique," "memorable" and "unlike anything else on the market": 
"You might not remember the name, but you'll remember the picture." 

Those positive to the packaging praised the artwork: "It's cool." "They look like 
somebody actually spent some time on them." Described by some as "pop art," these 
participants assumed "quality artwork" to imply "quality cigarettes"; "If they put quality 
in their artwork, I'd think they would put quality in their cigarettes." 

That the package states "Made In The USA” was noted and appreciated. 

Those negative to the packaging found it "too different"; "too flashy" to be taken 
seriously: "I might get laughed at because of the picture. It doesn't give a serious 
statement, like Marlboro." "I wouldn't want to carry those. If I did, I’d make sure they 
stayed in my pocket.” 

Additionally, some remarked that as a rule they try to avoid drawing attention to 
themselves as "smokers": "1 wouldn't pull out a pack of cigarettes that look like that. 

You don't want to rock the boat any more than you have to." 
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"To whom" this packaging might appeal also aroused controversy, and a wide range of 
responses were offered. 

Some felt the brand to target "the upper crust"; others "the working 
class": "It's for a ritzy, Porsche-driving type of guy," "It’s got working 
class appeal. It doesn't look like the cigarettes you'd find on the dash¬ 
board of a guy who drives around in a Jaguar." 

Some felt the packaging to be feminine in appeal: "It's for a girl. It’s 
decorative." 

It was agreed, however, that the brand appeals to those who like to set 
themseives apart from the crowd: "It’s for trendsetters," "It’s for people 
who dress differently." "It’s for people who like to make a statement." 

Especially the darker, red packaging graphics prompted assumptions of "a stronger 
smoke": "A non-filter cigarette." "It looks like cloves, or something like that." "It looks 
like cigars." "It looks like roiling tobacco." "It reminds me of the old Lucky Strikes, 
maybe 40 years ago." 

Product Trial 


After sampling Player’s Navy Cut cigarettes, most found the taste to be very 
acceptable. Positive comparisons were made with Marlboro and Camel. 

Described as "smooth" and "rich-tasting," few criticisms were offered: "I could smoke 
these." "These taste pretty good." 
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Export A 
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Export A 


At the end of each group, participants were exposed to packs of Export A cigarettes. 
Only a few were familiar with this brand. While one or two consumers commented that 
the packaging "looks generic," most of the men with whom we spoke felt the brand to 
have "upper class" or "yuppie" appeal because the package shape is associated with 
imported cigarettes. 

Because the box is too wide to fit inside most pockets, some felt the brand to be more 
appropriate for women: "They could carry it in their purses." 

That Export A is a Canadian brand prompted the following assumptions: 

Better quality (because it's imported) 

More expensive (because it's imported) 

Smoother (cool and fresh Canadian air) 

Stronger 

Richer 

Sweeter 

Lighter 

Some consumers remarked that, on principle, they’d "rather buy American," Others 
wondered, "What do Canadians know about cigarettes? How much tobacco could 
they grow up there, in the cold?" 

Consumers were invited to try Export A during the group discussion. Responses were 
overwhelmingly negative, and many put the cigarette out after the first few puffs: 
"Nasty." "Raspy." "Harsh." "Heavy." "Stale." "Cardboard." "Like inhaling a cigar.” 

"Like smoking tree bark." "It tastes like burning paper." 
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